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NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The illustrations, which accompany and add interest to the 
sketch of the history of Northgate-End Chapel, are the result of very 
long and very patient labour on the part of Mr. R. E. Nicholson and 
Mr. Oddy. Some of them, the exterior view of the Chapel which was 
pulled down in 1870, the view of the interior of the old Schoolroom 
in Winding Road, the sketches of the inside of the present Chapel, 
and of the group of buildings as seen from Northgate, were com- 
paratively easy of achievement; in pictures or in reality, the objects 
are in existence. 


That is not the case where the old Chapel and Vestry and 
their interior arrangements for worship and for comfort are concerned. 
The two very elaborate, and, it is believed, very faithful representa- 
tions of the interior of the Chapel, are re-constructions from some 
slight sketch-notes made by Mr. Harry Lonsdale in 1870. Working 
on the measurements, and the indications of the places of windows, 
rows of pews, galleries, pulpit, and desk, which these notes have 
happily preserved, Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Oddy have made pictures 
of the old Chapel, which those who remember it recognise, and 
pronounce to be accurate, a real restoring to sight of that which 
was fading from memory. 


The labour and the true artistic skill bestowed on these pictures 
should earn the warmest thanks of the congregation, which in this 


way, has a lost part of its history restored to it. 


HE 


NORTHGATE-END CHAPEL, 
HALIFAX. 


Peas Be 1696 — 1896. 


/HWE first mention of the building 
known in Halifax as Northgate- 
End Chapel is the following 
letter, recorded at Wakefield, 
October, 1696 :— 


The beaver hereof comes upon my errand, viz., to 
procure a license for a Publick Meeting House, newly 
erected in Halifax. Tf yowl please to lend him yr 
assistance yt he may be quickly dispatched ’t will 
extremely oblige. 

Sr yr aff. Kins and Servant, 
NATHANAEL PRIESTLEY. 


Ovenden, Oct. ye 8, 96. 


This letter is entered in a bundle of Sessions Rolls, pre- 
served at Wakefield, labeled ToLeration Act. ’ 


An application for a license for a Meeting House shows 
that there were people who wished to meet together for 
worship under the conditions which the new Toleration Act 
made possible. They were people who had had the faith 
and the courage to worship in their own way when there 
was no toleration for non-conformity. 


1 The Nonconformist Register. Edited by J, Horsfall Turner, p. 154. 
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The sort of people that they were may be gathered 
from the Family History of the Priestley family, to which 
Nathanael Priestley belonged, as it is told by Nathanael’s 
father, in a volume printed by the Surtees Society; and by 
Hunter, the Assistant Keeper of Public Records, in a volume 
published by the Harleian Society in 1894. It begins in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, with a Priestley, of Sowerby, a_ clothier 
(cloth maker). His descendants, down to Nathanael Priestley, 
were people of good social standing, the daughters making 
rich marriages, the elder sons following the cloth-making 
business, the others going to the Law or to Physic, or 
farming land; all, as it would seem, well affected to religion, 
and many being connected, by marriage, with clergymen, 
and masters of grammar schools in the neighbourhood of 
Halifax. The first suggestion of Nonconformity in the family 
iss that in _1645.-.a-- son of -Henry- Priestley, sof, -Halitax, 


apothecary, was baptized by a Presbyterian Minister. In 


1643, Joseph Priestley, a grandson, was in the hands of 
Colonel Sir Francis Mackworth, a Royalist leader in the Civil 
War, and died as a prisoner. Another of the Priestleys, 
Samuel, was in Lord Fairfax’s army, and was killed in arms 
against the King in 1645. Jonathan Priestley, of Wester- 
croft, father of Nathanael, was a friend of Oliver Heywood— 
who calls him ‘‘a solid christian, of considerable piety and 
usefulness.” Nathanael himself had been educated for the 
ministry by Frankland, two of Oliver Heywood’s sons being 
his fellow students. In 1694 he was ordained as a minister, 
and in Halifax and Little Horton, near Bradford, he had 
preached under the protection of the Toleration Act, in 
dwellinghouses, licensed for the purpose of Nonconformist 
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meetings. He had married in 1689, Jane, daughter of John 
Brearcliffe, of Halifax, widow of Samuel Fourness, of Oven- 
den, whose property, added to his own, made it easy for 
him to do many serviceable things for Nonconformity, among 
others to purchase and give, for the use of the Halifax 
congregation, ‘‘the close formerly called Bell Croft,’ on which 
the Meeting House was erected. We get some notion of the 
character and the social position of Nathanael Priestley, the 
first minister of the Northgate-End Chapel, from an _ entry 
in the Diary of Ralph Thoresby, of Leeds, a member of the 
Mill Hill congregation. 


Mr. Sharp, the minister of that congregation, was dead, 
and the people were anxious about the choice of a successor. 
Thoresby says, Sept. 19th, 1693 :— 


“We rode to Ovenden and made our first appli- 
cation to Mr. Priestley, a person of moderate principles, 
learned, ingenious, and pious; but the people about 
Halifax and Horton could not be prevailed upon to 
resign their interest in him, without which he was 
not willing to desert then.” 


Closely associated with Nathanael Priestley in the work 
of erecting a Meeting House were several of his own rela- 
tives and of connections by marriage, his father, his brothers 
Jonathan and John; his father-in-law, Brearcliffe; his cousins, 
the Stansfelds, Josiah and John, of Sowerby; William Kit- 
chenman, and one of the Dentons, of Halifax; and John 
Ramsden, of Southowram. 


No doubt there were women of his family actively in- 
terested in the new work. There is no record, in deeds or 
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chapel books, of their names. Puritan practice, departing 
from the custom of Jesus and of Paul, gave no open recog- 
nition to the services of women in the cause of true religion. 
In the written invitations sent to Nathanael Priestley’s 
successors, for two generations of the life of Northgate-End 
Chapel, the names of men only appear. 


Oliver Heywood, once minister of Coley Chapel, and, 
in 1696, minister of Northowram Chapel, and the Rev. 
Eli Dawson, of Little Horton, near Bradford, gave 
friendly countenance to the work which their Halifax friends 
had in hand. 


The names of these friends are gleaned from local 
history and from Trust deeds. From the general history of 
Nonconformity, we can understand some of the feelings and 
some of the motives which influenced them. They were, so 
far as one can make out from contemporary records, middle 
aged men, of good social standing. From boyhood most of 
them had been accustomed to the contempt and persecution 
which Nonconformity had to endure. They had heard, as 
family talk, of the precautions necessary when any meeting 
for worship at a house, or in a barn, was to be held. 
Some of them had been taken off to York Castle, or to the 
Sessions at Wetherby, or Wakefield, there to be fined or 
imprisoned for listening to some venerated preacher, or for 
themselves assembling their neighbours for prayer. Some had 
been indicted at the Sessions for not attending the Parish 
Church Services and not receiving the Sacrament there. One 
of them knew that his father had been denied Christian 
burial, and lay at rest in the corner of a field at Cinder 
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Hills, being, at the time of his death, under sentence of 
excommunication. Another, Nettleton, had had two relatives, 
an uncle and a cousin, hanged at Leeds, for taking part in 
a meeting which had for one of its objects the putting back 
into their Churches the ministers who had been ejected by 
the Act of Uniformity. They had been treated as Popish 
Recusants were treated, and it might have been supposed 
that common sufferings would lead to something of a common 
feeling with Roman Catholics. But next to their sense of 
the need of Religion came their reverence for Puritan reli- 
gion, and their decided opposition to the Church of Rome. 


Yet they had been required by law to practice rites 
and ceremonies and forms of worship, which, to their minds, 
represented Roman Catholic worship, and they could not 
submit to that requirement. It was not, so it would seem, 
that they objected to the fact of the exercise of the authority 
of State and King in religion, but that they conscientiously 
objected to certain things which this authority enjoined— 
things in opposition to which they had, some of them, taken 
part in civil warfare. 


From an address presented to Charles II, by the 
Ministers of the Presbyterian persuasion, we learn what 
these things were. It is there stated that ‘‘between the 
brethren of the Established Church and the Presbyterians 
there is a firm agreement in the doctrinal truths of 
religion, and in the substantial parts of divine worship, and 
that the differences are only in some conceptions about the 
ancient form of church government, and some _ particulars 
about liturgy and ceremonies.” 
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In the matter of church government the desire of the 
ministers is ‘for the primitive episcopacy, balanced by a due 
commixture of presbyters therewith, as a fit means to avoid 
corruption, partiality, tyranny, and other evils which may be 
incident to the administration of a single person.” They are 
“(satisfied in their judgment of the lawfulness of a liturgy, or 
form of public worship,” but they see ‘‘in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer many things offensive and needing amendment.” 


Of ceremonies they object, to some that they have 
been rejected by many of the Reformed Churches abroad, that 
they have since the Reformation been matters of contention 
and endless dispute in the church, though, at best, they are 
indifferent in themselves; that (and here is a wise thought), 
it is ‘‘expedient that things in themselves mutable be some- 
times actually changed, lest by permanency and common use 
they be judged by the people to be essential.” Kneeling at 
the Lord’s Supper, the keeping of saints’ days, the use of the 
surplice, and cross in baptism, bowing at the name of Jesus 
rather than the name of Christ, erecting altars, bowing to- 
wards them, and such like, are ‘‘some of the things whereby 
Protestants are grieved and the Papists pleased.” 


No great injustice would be done to the motives of the 
founders of Northgate-End Chapel if we say that recollec- 
tions of the severity of sacerdotal rule, and the fear of any 
return to Romish practices, had great influence over them. 
But more influential even than these was attachment to 
ministers, who, in time of persecution and in circumstances of 
danger, had been distinguished by zeal for saving souls and 
the promotion of true religion. ‘‘Woe is unto me if I preach 
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not the gospel,” is inscribed on the tablet erected to the 
memory of Oliver Heywood, in Northgate-End Chapel. The 
words of Paul truly express the solemn sense of duty which 
compelled Heywood and his brethren to seek the salvation 
of their fellow-men. It was the result of this ministry, 
shewn in personal religion, in family worship faithfully ob- 
served, in habits of self-examination and self-restraint, which 
endeared Nonconformity to its earliest professors. It may be 
taken as certain that, many as were the reasons which the 
founders of Northgate-End gave to themselves for separation 
from the old church, this weighed strongly with them— 
Nonconformity has been better for our souls. 


With recollections of long continued persecution, and in 
the enjoyment of a reasonable liberty, a few Halifax people 
set about the building of a Meeting House. They did not 
begin in haste. The Toleration Act was passed in 1689. 
It was not till the end of five years from that date, that 
the building was begun. Robert Ramsden, of Stoney Royd, 
William Kitchenman, of Skircoat, Jonathan Priestley, of 
Northowram, and John Ramsden, of Northowram Town, saw 
to the work. 


There is no picture of the ancient chapel, and no 
account of its appearance, external or within, has come down 
to us. It stood, as the present chapel stands, on a portion 
of the Bell Croft, the gift of Nathanael Priestley. A map 
of Halifax, the oldest known, shows the Parish Church, 
with various roads leading to it, and, at the top of what is 
now Winding Road, fields divided by walls and with long 
lines of trees, The site of the chapel was among’ these, 
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at the end of Northgate, which was then a street of ancient 
houses, much like the characteristic houses and shops of 


Chester. 


The building was low. In the course of 66 years it 
was necessary to raise it five feet. It was covered with 
old grey stone, and may have had a general resemblance to 
the old Manor Court in Nelson Street, one of the few 
ancient Halifax houses left by modern improvements. The 
whole cost of the structure is stated in the first Trust deed 
as two hundred pounds. Timothy Stock, a Northowram 
man, was the builder. There would seem to have been 
some dispute as to the cost. In Oliver Heywood’s MS. 
Diary there is a significant entry relating to the chapel: 


“‘t1th November, 1697. Isaac Longbottom, Jona- 
than Priestley (senior), John Ramsden and Abraham 
Scott met Timothy Stock at my house to pay him for 
the building of Halifax Chapel. With much ado urged 
him to take 414 by my persuasion.” 


At an earlier date, in a letter to his son dated March 
16th, 1697, Heywood says:— 


“My poor neighbours Stock are not fully paid 
for the building Halifax Chapel. They that should be 
active are slack and selfish, hitherto they have lived 
on gift preaching. I was there the other Lord’s day, 
but resolve to keep at home.” 


By the time of the final payment the Chapel had been 
occupied a whole year. It was opened for worship on the 
11th November, 1696. A MS. Diary of Oliver Heywood, 
preserved in the British Musenm, shows that the first ser- 
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mon was preached in Northgate-End Chapel by Oliver Hey- 
wood, formerly minister of Coley Church, and, at that time, 
minister of Northowram, many of whose hearers had left the 
chapel in which their old friend preached that they might 
assist the new congregation in Halifax, or that they might 
escape the long Sunday walk to Northowram. The text of 
Heywood’s sermon was Psalm 87, 3rd verse, ‘‘Glcrious 
things are spoken of thee, O city of God.” 


The entry in Heywood’s Diary is :— 


‘“Nov., 1696. Preached the first sermon in the 
new chapel at Halifax, upon Ps. 87, 3rd. It was a 
full congregation.” 


In the review of the year 1696, Heywood says :— 


“At Halifax they have built a large meeting place, 
and pitched on Mr. Nathanael Priestley to supply every 
other day. Mr. Priestley and some others spoke to me 
to supply the other vacant day, once a fortnight, I durst 
not promise to come constantly, but told them I would 
help them occassionally at some seasons, which I have 
done, and got supply for Northowram.” 


The first legal deed in connection with the Chapel is a 
conveyance of the site to four trustees, who, by a _ second 
deed, bind themselves to take no private benefit from the 
land and buildings. <A third deed provides for the division 
of the proceeds of any sale of the Chapel among the sub- 
scribers, in shares proportionate to their gifts. 


This reads as if the congregation looked forward to a 
time, not far distant, when, the Act of Uniformity being re- 
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pealed, they might no longer need any place of. worship 
but the Parish Church; or it may be, as has been suggested, 
that they feared that the Toleration Acts might be repealed. 


[The trust deed of Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, pro- 
vided that, in case of any sale of the Chapel, the 
proceeds should be given to some hospital.] 


The Trust deed, dated the 3rd January, 1709, conveys 
the property to twelve trustees, who ‘‘shall, from time to 
time, and at all times hereafter, make use of the edifice for 
the performance and exercise of Religious Worship and Ser- 
vice to Almighty God, in such manner as the same hath 
been made use of ever since the erecting and finishing 
thereof, and to no other use, behoof, intent, or purpose 
whatsoever.” 


In the various Trust deeds, which have from time to 
time been needed, this description of the intention of the 
founders and the duty of trustees has been repeated, with- 
out addition or alteration. There is in it no definition of 
the theological teaching by which the worship of God was 
to be accompanied. Among the members of the first con- 
gregation, even among the trustees themselves, there was 
diversity of opinion. Most of them were Calvinists, one 
was Arminian. In their views of Church policy there was 
diversity. Some were Presbyterian, some Independent. There 
was no standard of belief; no one was required to define his 
theology. The union was for practical purposes. That has 
been the characteristic of the congregation through 200 years. 
Names, varying with the times, have been given 4 it. 
Not one of them has been given by itself by any formal deed. 
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The history of the Congregation records no dissension 
caused by doctrinal differences. Changes in the character 
of the theology taught in sermons and in classes for the 
young came, in the course of years, with the ease and the 
absence of friction which an open Trust deed allowed. 


A Petition, addressed to the House of Commons in the 
year 1844, by James Stansfeld, Judge of the County . Court, 
supplies interesting and valuable evidence of the fact that 
there was freedom from theological restriction, and that that 
freedom permitted, at a very early date, the open profession 
of Unitarian belief by the minister and by some members of 
the congregation. There was before the House, at that 
time, a Bill for the regulation of suits relating to Meeting 
houses and other property held for religious purposes, by 
persons dissenting from the United Church of England and 
Ireland. 

Judge Stansfeld petitions on behalf of ‘‘a number of 
descendants of John Stansfeld, one of the original Trustees of 
the Meeting House at Northgate-End, in Halifax. These de- 
scendants, and several other of the original trustees, have con- 
tinued to resort to the said Meeting House, for religious worship, 
down to the present time, and the remains of many of them 


” 


are interred therein, or in the burying ground adjoining. 


The petition sets forth 


‘“‘That the said Chapel was erected by the con- 
tributions of John Stansfeld and the other Trustees and 
Members thereof, being English Presbyterians,* whose 


* The name Presbyterians does not appear in any deed or other document relating to the 
Chapel. It was used to express difference from Independents, who did define their 
theology by Trust deeds. 
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characteristic distinction was Non-Subscription to Articles 
and Creeds of Religious Faith; that, although it cannot, 
at this distance of time, be shown what were the pecu- 
liar religious opinions of the congregation assembling 
in the Meeting House at the time of its erection, your 
petitioners have reason to believe that, so long as 90 
years ago, the opinions of the congregation were de- 
cidedly Anti-Trinitarian, and they are prepared to show 
that, from the year 1767, when the Rev. John Ralph 
became the minister of the Meeting House, to the 
present time, the doctrines preached therein were those 
commonly known as Unitarian.” 


This petition gives a clear impression of two very impor- 
tant characteristics of the Northgate-End in common with 
many other congregations founded under like conditions. One 
is the continuity of family interest and connection, which has 
been unbroken through the whole course of the life of the 
congregation. The first trustees are represented still, on the 
last Trust deed, by the descendants of John Stansfeld, and 
of more than one of the original trustees. The chapel roll 
of 1896 contains a large proportion of names similar to the 
names and, in many cases, representing the families of the 
men, who, in 1696, met to hear the first sermon in the new 
chapel. The other is that, helped by the freedom of the 
Trust, the ministers of Northgate-end have made open and 
plain avowal of any changes in their own opinions in 
matters of theology. The reference to the fact that the 
Rev. John Ralph’s opinions were Anti-Trinitarian is founded 
on a plain, manly statement, in which, in a sermon, which 
is in the possession of one of his descendants, that gentle- 
man made his theological position known. 
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There were ‘outward and visible” changes in the Meet- 
ing House as time went on. The town grew about it and 
beyond it. It was no longer at Northgate-Zxd. The green 
fields and shady lanes among which it stood became busy 
streets and courts of houses. The original chapel was 
raised five feet in 1762; in 1817 the south front was rebuilt; 
in 1847 the west front was rebuilt, taking a form which is 
familiar to the recollection of some members of the congre- 
gation still, In 1870 the only remaining portion of the 
original building was pronounced unsafe. The whole structure 
was taken down, and the present chapel, which, happily, re- 
tains, in its oaken gallery fronts, some portions of the 
chapel of 1762, was built. 


During the time from the opening of the chapel of 
1696 to the present time important additions have been made 
to its property. In 1784 there was built, on a field pre- 
sented to the congregation by a descendant of Nathanael 
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Priestley, John Priestley, of Cross Hills, Halifax, a residence 
for the officiating minister. In 1842 the Trustees, from 
funds contributed by members of the congregation, built, at 
one end of the garden of the dwellinghouse, a_ building, 
comprising schoolrooms for the children of the poorer classes 
attending the chapel. Up to that time the Sunday school, 
founded in 1799, March 1st, had met in various hired build- 
ings. The new school-room, in its turn, became too small 
and had to be added to, and finally the school was removed 
to a room and class-rooms below the chapel, on the level of 


the floor of the ancient chapel. In 1885 the congregation 
built the lecture room and _ class-rooms, called the Judge 
Stansfeld Memorial Rooms. In 1896 the congregation 


opened a Branch School and Meeting Room in the upper 
part of the town. 


During the progress of these structural changes there 
were changes in the form and apparatus of the worship to 
which the chapel was dedicated. It is difficult to picture 
the ¢zntertor look of the chapel in which a congregation 
gathered 200 years ago; more difficult than it is to realise 
the look of the men who formed the congregation. We 
have the portrait of Oliver Heywood, and contemporary 
portraits of Priestleys, Dentons, and Stansfelds, show us the 
outward look of the men who assembled on that day. The 
very clothes worn by some of them are in existence as heir 
looms. We have no account of the chapel itself. Only 
from occasional reference can any be pieced together. There 
was a pulpit on the South side, with a clerk’s desk,+ and an 
oaken sounding board above. Velvet for a Quishing—cushion 


+Paid for Clerking,” is a recurring entry in the chapel acconnts down to a recent date, 
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for the pulpit—figures in the accounts, and sums, which seem 
large, were paid for a cassock and a gown for the minister. 
The windows, two of which, in the East wall, remained till 
1870, were of the ordinary house window kind. The seats, 
pews of oak, were arranged in two divisions in the gallery, 
which was entered from the street, and on the floor below, 
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to which some of the congregation descended by steps, an 
arrangement which, at a later day, earned for the place the 
name of ‘‘T’ cellar hole chapel.” The communion table 
stood on this lower floor, at the East end. On the same 
floor, at the South-West end, was the vestry. 
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As time went on, and various members of the congre- 
gation were removed by death, there were frequent burials 
under the floor of the Meeting House. Members of the 
more ancient families had their burial place in, or near the 
Parish Church. Oliver Heywood rests there. Nathanael 
Priestley too, was buried in the old church yard. But, from 
the year 1736, there were frequent burials in the chapel. 
. **Paid for raising the grave stones in the aisles,” is a re- 
curring entry in the chapel wardens’ accounts. 


It is difficult to give any account of the way in which 
Public Worship was conducted in Northgate-End, as in the 
other early Nonconformist places of worship. Only from 
references here and there, which are not descriptions, can 
any notion of it be formed. There was a prayer, ‘‘the long 
prayer” Oliver Heywood calls it, early in the service. There 
was a lesson, one lesson. After the sermon there came the 
intercessory prayer, in which cases, and persons, and causes 
were prayed for ‘‘with much fulness.” The singing was of 
Psalms, at first ‘‘lined out” by the clerk. At a later time, 
early in the 18th century, Eli Stansfeld’s ‘‘ Psalmody Epito- 
mized,” a volume containing singing lessons, tunes, and the 
whole book of Psalms, collected into English Metre by Thos. 
Sternhold, John Hopkins, and others, was used. 


It may be that, when Oliver Heywood preached from 
the 3rd verse of the 87th Psalm, the people sang, after the 
Service and before the Benediction, the words of Hopkins’s 
version— 
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“The city shall full well endure, 
Upon thy holy hills full sure. 
God loves the gates of Zion best, 
He loves them more than all the rest. 
Full glorious things reported he, 
Great things, I say, are said of Thee.” 


Eli Stansfeld’s book was the first of the hymn books 
of the congregation. A copy of it, in its second edition, 
dated 1731, is one of the remainders of the books of devo- 
tion of one of the first Trustees of the Chapel. Dr. Watts’s 
‘““Psalms and Hymns” took the place of the old Psalms. 
Kippis’s Collection followed them. Then Aspland’s Collection 
was used, and was succeeded by Martineau’s Hymns for the 
Christian Church and Home. Liturgical services and a Book 
of Hymns of the Experiences and Hopes of the present time, 
have come into use in their turn. 


In 1822 an organ was placed in the gallery. 


The business of the congregation was, from the first, 
managed by the congregation itself, in open meeting. To 
it the chapel wardens reported the accounts, verified by the 
signatures of some of the trustees. By it changes in the 
services and proposals for improvements in the buildings were 
arranged. In the case of the retirement, or the death, of 
a minister, his successor was invited by the ‘‘Trustees and 
the contributors to the support of public worship in the 
congregation.” To the invitation all who approved it set 
their names. It was not until, at a later time, when the 
work of the congregation, in its schools and _ societies and 
other agencies, had become less simple than of old, that a 
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Congregational Committee was appointed. This Committee, 
with the two Chapelwardens, was, and is, elected at the 
Annual Meeting of each year. Of late years women have 


been members of the Committee in a certain fixed propor- 
tion, and with an equal voice in the management of the 
congregation’s affairs. The need for some change in the 
direction of that more individual interest in the work of a 
congregation, which an elected committee, and an annual 
public meeting provide for, was not unnaturally suggested by 
the fact that during the long ministry of one of its most 
valued ministers, the Rev. Wm. Turner, the chapel books 
record no business meeting of the congregation, except the 
annual meeting called at the close of the Sunday morning’s 
service, to which the Chapelwarden’s accounts, duly certified 
by the signature of some of the trustees, were read. 


It may be that the greater activity and more business- 
like arrangements of the Sunday School led to this change. 


Registers of Burials, Baptisms, and, after the passing 
of the Dissenters’ Marriage Act, Marriages, were kept by the 
ministers. The first recorded baptism is dated 1747. The 
first entry of a burial, after the Register Act took place, was 
on the 26th October, 1783. The first burial in the Chapel 
was that of Edward Ferguson, in 1736. 


The Chapel was duly registered for the Celebration of 
Marriages, ‘‘pursuant to the provisions of the New Marriage 
Actin 1897. The first.- marriages Oct) 4rd, 11337,.-was 
that of Henry Allison and Ann Allen. 
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Some account has been given of the people who formed 
the first congregation of Northgate-End Chapel. They were 
people of good standing in the town, and, so far as was 
possible for Nonconformists to be engaged in public affairs 
at that time, they took their part. In later times, in the 
18th century and later, Northgate-End people had great and 
deserved influence in the town. Some of them were what 
is called ‘‘leading people.” For three generations, the 
physician—there was room but for one at a time—was a 
member of Northgate-End. Dr. Nettleton, Dr. Hulme, Dr. 
Thompson, Dr. Cartledge, and Dr. Moulson, succeeded each 
other. Nettleton was De Foe’s friend, was sought by him 
in his time of hiding, and so earned for Halifax the reputa- 
tion of having been the place where Robinson Crusoe was 


written. 


This account of the worshipers ‘in the old Northgate- 
End Chapel, appeared in the Halifax Guardian, March 11th, 


1871 :— 

“Throughout the whole time of its history the 
Chapel has counted amongst its worshipers men of 
prominence in our commercial and literary history. It 
has been the Chapel of the Priestleys, the Ramsdens, the 
Kitchingmans, the Rawdens, the Irvins, the Kershaws, 
the Rhodeses, the Briggses, the Stansfelds, the Cartledges, 
the Fergusons, the Greames, the Swaines, the Pollards, 
the Mellins, the Brooksbanks, the Fentons. One of 
these families by a female branch has now its descend- 
ants in the Peerage. Another gave to Halifax its first 
M.P. under the Reform Bill. The descendant of another 
is the first Halifax man who attained the dignity of a 
seat in the Cabinet. With it were associated names of 
old Halifax families such as :—Longbottom, Foxcroft, 
Hanson, Richardson, Hoyle, Wilkinson, Drake, Mankin- 
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holes, Dean, Wadsworth, &c. With it were associated 
Dr. Nettleton, Dr. Hulme, Dr. Thomson, Dr. Cartledge, 
Dr. Moulson, successively famous in Halifax in their day 
and generation. Nor are the descendants of Oliver 
Heywood unmindful of their connection with the Chapel. 
A brass (for the old Chapel has its brasses as well as 
its monuments) records that in a vault in front of the 
communion rail rest the remains of “Ann Heywood, 
relict of Samuel Heywood, Attorney-at-Law, Nottingham, 
descendant in the third degree from Oliver Heywood, 
one of the founders of the Presbyterian Churches in 
this neighbourhood.” She died Oct. 5, 1825, aged 72. 
And the Rey. Richard Astley, who married Anna 
Heywood, another descendant from the Oliver, united 
with his wife in a larger brass, recording a long Latin 
memorial of the services of the Nonconformist Apostle 
of the North. A small brass records the burial, also 
in a vault in front of the communion rail, of Hannah, 
the wife of Thos. Holines, of West Grove (and daughter 
of the late Thos. Ibbetson, of Halifax), who died in 
1841, aged 54, and of the said Thos. Holmes, who died 
in his 76th year, in 1848. Another brass is to the 
memory of John Richardson, of Halifax, who died in 
1825; and of his sister, Elizabeth Walton, who died 
in 1840, aged 58. Another tells the brief story of the 
Fergusons :—that Edward Ferguson, of Halifax, died in 
1736, aged 48; John, his son, in 1775, aged 45 (Mary his 
wife, daughter of the Rev. Samuel Threlkeld, having 
died in 1773, aged 37); and their three children, Martha 
died 1837, aged 74, Edward died in 1843, aged 78, and 
Ann in 1846, aged 80, Another brass records that Wm. 
Kershaw, of Savile Green, died 1837, aged 79, and his 
wife Susannah in 1846, aged 89. Of the monuments, two 
are by Chantrey; one, containing a medallion bust of 
the deceased, in memory of Mr. John Rhodes, merchant, 
who died in 1818; the other in memory of Dr. Thomson, 
who, after residing in this town nine years, went to, 
(and died at) Leeds in 1818. Other monuments are of 
the Rev. W. Turner, M.A., for 25 years minister here, 
who died in 1853, aged 65, and was even then ‘“ junior” ; 
of the Rev. John Ralph, 27 years minister, who died in 
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1795, aged 58, and of Dorothy, his wife, who was sister 
of the late Mr. John Rhodes, of Savile Green, and died 
in 1824, aged 70; of Rawdon Briggs, merchant, who 
died in 1835, aged 76; and of Thomas Holmes Edleston, 
who died in 1857, having been many years chapel-warden. 
These monuments seem to show that unitarianism is pre- 
eminently conducive to longevity, and the stones in the 
little graveyard convey the same impression.” 


The congregation at Northgate-End has left its mark 


on the social and public life of Halifax. Dr. Thomson, 
one of its members, founded the Dispensary, which, in after 
years, grew into the Infirmary. The Rev. Wm. Turner, 


M.A., was one of the founders, and, for many years, a most 
useful member of the Literary and Philosophical Society, and 
the Mechanics’ Institute. In his time, and with his  assist- 
ance, an Unsectarian School was opened at Trafalgar, a dis- 
trict of the town. 


One of his successors, the Rev. Russell Carpenter, was 
for some years a Director of the Mechanics’ Institute, of 
which Judge Stansfeld was President, and in the formation 
of which members of the congregation took a very active 
part. Mr. Carpenter’s work for Temperance, especially in 
the formation of Bands of Hope, and his zealous advocacy 
of social purity, are still spoken of with respect and grati- 
tude by people who did not share his religious opinions. 


At no time in its history was the congregation wanting 
in efforts for the promotion of education, and seldom has it 
failed in help and encouragement for principles and causes 
which were not popular, but were looked on by some of 
the congregation as worthy of assistance. Robert Owen’s 
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theories had many admirers and some disciples at Northgate- 
End. The Co-operative Society had, in its early days, and 
still has, warm supporters and trusted servants there. 


The social record of the congregation is one of which 
the present members may be proud. 


In this sketch some account should be given of the 
various changes of belief which led the Northgate-End_ con- 
gregation from Calvinism to its present Liberal Theology. 
Few of the older Liberal Churches can show the successive 
stages of theological change so clearly marked. Even among 
the little company of people who listened to Oliver Hey- 
wood’s sermon at the opening of the chapel 200 years ago, 
there was one minister, at least, who had published opinions 
about the Sabbath which had excited the fears and dis- 
quieted the minds’ of Heywood and some of his friends. 
This was Matthew Smith, minister of the chapel which he 
had founded at Mixenden; a man of great strength, devout- 
ness, and integrity of character, a graduate of the University 
of Edinburgh, and old enough to have lived through the 
Common-wealth time. In A.D. 1700, he published a book 
on ‘‘The True Notion of Imputed Righteousness and our 
Justification thereby.” His ‘‘true notion” was evidently looked 
on as untrue by his friends, and he found it necessary to 
defend it ‘‘against some growing opposition among neigh- 
bours, ministers, and others.” One of the opposing neigh- 
bours, a minister, was Oliver Heywood, who laments, in his 
Diary of that time, the change which was coming over the 
belief of some of his friends, and says ‘‘my discourses on 
the person and office of Christ are out of fashion among 
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some who would be esteemed rational preachers.’”” No doubt 
Matthew Smith was one of these. Oliver Heywood wrote 
to his friend, Mr. Jollie, ‘‘We have another breach made in 
our parts by Mr. Matthew Smith preaching and printing a 
book against the imputation of Christ’s righteousness for 
justification, that <Articulus stantis aut cadentis Ecclesiae, as 
Luther calls it. I am much concerned about it, because it 
diverts people from the main practical things to endless dis- 
putes. I have charity for him, though some men _ have 
none, and others admire him.’ } 


There was talk, among those who did not admire Matt. 
Smith’s views, of having him dismissed from his ministry 
at Warley, where he preached in conjunction with Mixenden. 
The Warley people refused to dismiss him. The people at 
Northgate-End made an arrangement by which Matthew 
Smith became their afternoon preacher. His views evidently 
found no disfavour with them. The morning preachers, 
Nathanael Priestley and Eli Dawson, of Horton, who regu- 
larly exchanged pulpits, were ‘‘men of moderate principles,” 
who probably shared, if they did not openly avow, the 
opinions of their colleague. 


During the ministry of Samuel Threlkeld,’ the successor 
of Eli Dawson, the Rev. Wm. Graham, who was an avowed 
Unitarian, often preached at Northgate-End, his services in 


{ The Life of Oliver Heywood, by Hunter, p. 400. 


§ A note book of Samuel Threlkeld’s shows that he was a careful student of 
the works of Cudworth, More, Hales, and Chillingworth. His letter of accept- 
ance of the pulpit in Halifax announces his intention to advocate the cause of 
true religion and virtue, by the use of that word indicating enough of his differ- 
ence from men of the Calvinistic school ! 
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that way being acknowledged by the presentation of a valu- 
able service of silver. Mr. Graham’s published sermons on 
‘Repentance the only condition of final acceptance,” and on 
‘“‘The Doctrine of Atonement, briefly considered,” and his con- 
tributions, signed Pyrrho, in the Theological Repository, 
afford proof sufficient that their author had gone very far 
away from the theological opinions of Oliver Heywood. 
Graham was an intimate friend and correspondent of Dr. 
Priestley and of Theophilus Lindsey. His publications on 
the subject of ‘‘The Condition of final Acceptance,” and his 
‘‘Letters on the Atonement,” were apparently suggested by 
the appearance, in Halifax, of preachers of the doctrines 
called Evangelical. The following, from ‘‘The only Condition 
of Acceptance,” is evidently meant to apply to Whitfield and 
Wesley’s preachers :— 


“A very unaccountable notion of preaching Christ 
seems, at present, to prevail in many places, as if it 
superseded the exercise and necessity of moral virtues. 
Some imagine the grace of God cannot be free, where 
the disagreeable clause of working out their own salvation 
is tacked to it; that to preach Christ is to declare, 
with oracular authority, that their own obedience, their 
own penitence, will do nothing for them in the final 
issue of things: but that all their sins are to be 
charged to the account of Christ, their surety; that his 
righteousness, and not their ow, screens them from the 
wrath to come.” 


The attention of the members of the Halifax congrega- 
tion was directed, with something like personal interest, to 
the work of Whitfield and the Wesleys, by the fact that 
one of the new preachers had made a convert of Mrs. Ker- 
shaw, whose husband was a member and a trustee of their 
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Chapel. She induced her husband to attend the services 
held by Mr. Titus Knight, and the result was that he also 
adopted evangelical views, and largely by his means the 
Chapel known as old Square Chapel was built, Mr. Kershaw 
acting as one of the Deacons of the Church. 


This was the first recorded secession from the congre 
gation. The proof that it was the subject of much thought 
and of some strong feeling may be found in sermons by the 
Rev. John Ralph, Mr. Threlkeld’s successor, who often spoke 
of the evils of excitement and exaggeration in religion. In 
his time the word Unitarian was often used as descriptive 
of the views of the minister and his flock. It was never 
adopted as an officially descriptive term. Dr. Priestley en- 
tered on his ministry at Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, in 1767, 
the year in which Mr. Ralph became minister of Northgate- 
End. The two often exchanged pulpits. From that time 
there has been no doubt of the character of the doctrines 
taught in the Chapel which Heywood opened on the rith 
November, 1696. In them a progressive element has been 
made possible by free conditions, and has not parted com- 
pany with ancient piety, whilst it has never been forced into 
a quarrel with modern knowledge. 


The Chapel Library, founded by the Rev. John Ralph, 
and bearing witness by the successive additions to _ its 
shelves to the changing tastes of its donors and its readers, 
supplies interesting evidence of the order in which those 
changes came about. The first books placed on the shelves 
were Clarke’s Sermons, Bishop Tillotson’s Sermons, and a 
set of the Works of Bishop Bull, with the Works of Mat- 
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thew Henry and Baxter, and other Puritan divines. Lindsey, 
Priestley, and Belsham, and much Bible Commentary followed. 
Then came Dr. Channing’s Works, and Blanco White’s, and 
Martineau, and Thom, and Beard. 


The catholic spirit in which the Chapel Library was de- 
signed is quaintly set forth in the original notice of its 
foundation, which hangs in the Vestry :— 

“Tt is proposed to collect a small Library of 
books, calculated to promote religious knowledge, and 
principally such as illustrate the truths and enforce 
the doctrines of Christianity in a plain, easy, intelligible 
manner. As it behoveth us ¢o tvy all things, it is not 
intended to exclude the writers upon any doctrinal 
system, provided their books breathe the spirit of that 
religion they are designed to teach. But ye wrath of 
man worketh not the righteousness of God.” 

The notice of the foundation of the Library suggests, 
in an indirect way, the remark that, since it was written, a 
new spirit has come over the relation to each other of the 
various members of the congregation. When it was written 
‘“‘the poor” were sufficiently distinct to be spoken of as a 
class—the Library was ‘‘for the benefit of the poor at 
Northgate-End Chapel.” In the Chapel itself the poorer 
people sat, for the most part, in the lower part of the 
building. The well-to-do had large pews in the galleries, more 
nearly on the preacher’s level. In later days these dis- 
tinctions have, for nearly a quarter of a century, been done 
away, All seats are free and equal. All who wish to in- 
scribe their names as members, and to pay a small regis- 
tration fee, have votes in the selection of the officers of the 
congregation, and the union of classes is as real as are the 
means taken to secure it. 
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In this change towards a truly Christian practice of 
equality, the Sunday School, which was founded in 1799, 
has, as in other things, greatly helped. The union, in 
equality, of the teachers in work and in the management of 
work, has trained the congregation, preparing it for changes 
among which not the least important is the acknowledged 
equality of women with men as members of the various 
committees by which the business of the congregation is 
managed. Mainly from the Sunday School, with its growing 
needs, has come the formation of another Sunday School, a 
Branch from Northgate-End, associated with which is a week- 
day service, the two being looked on by the congregation 
as the fittest celebration of its Bicentennial year. 


So with a new work, and with confidence in the prin- 
ciples it professes, and with untroubled hopefulness, the 
ancient congregation at Northgate-End enters on its third 
century. 


The Lord, whose spirit moves in the free places of 
thought and endeavour, the only hindrances of whose work 
among men and churches are their ignorance and selfishness 
and sin, keep us free, so far as human frailty may allow, 
from all that may hide from us the Divine leading in the 
years that lie before us, and amid the changes which they 
will surely bring. 

F, E. MILLson. 
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MINISTERS of the Congregation from the year 
1696 to the present year 1890. 


Nathanael Priestley . 
Eli Dawson 

Samuel Threlkeld 

John Ralph 

Thomas Broadhurst ... 
John Bickerton Dewhirst 
John Jones 

John Williams 


1696 | Richard Astley 

1728 | Joseph Ashton 

1744 | William Turner 

1767 | John Barling . cs 
1795 | Russell Lant Cavatntet 
1799 | Percy Bakewell 

1802 | Thomas Hirst Smith 
1804 | Francis England Millson 


1812 
1827 
1829 
1854 
1856 
1866 
1868 
1872 


TRUSTEES of the Congregation from 1709 
to the present time. 


Nathanael Priestley 
Jonathan Priestley 
John Priestley 
Josiah Stansfield 
William Kitchenman 
John Ramsden 


Thomas Nettleton 
William Gream 
John Gream 
Richard Clapham 


1709. 


1723. 


James Gream 


John Stansfield 
(Brother of Josiah). 


John Cooke 
Thomas Holden 
Abraham Kershaw 


Isaac Hanson 
Richard Cook 
Abraham Kershaw 
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1757. 


Thomas Cook 
John Gream 
Joseph Hulme 
Benjamin Cooke 
David Stansfeld 
William Clay 


William Brick 


Robert Swaine | 
John Rawdon 
John Priestley 
William Kershaw 
Samuel Fenton 


TLZo7. 


John Swaine 
William Threlkeld 
Rawdon Briggs 
Abraham Kershaw 
Abraham Mellin 


James Holden 


1IS22. 


William Kershaw 
Rawdon Briggs 
Rawdon Briggs, Junr. 
William Briggs 
William Huntriss 
Richard Kershaw 


James Cooke 

John Kershaw 
William Ferguson 
John Rhodes 
Christopher Rawdon 
Richard Cooke 


John Hoyle 

Joseph Hume 
James Cooke 
William Clay 
Christopher Rawdon 


Ed. Thos. Richardson 
Job Orton Hughes 
Robert Swaine 

John Priestley 

John Rhodes 
William Kershaw 


George Kershaw 
Abraham Kershaw 
Richard Moulson 
James Stansfeld 
Robert Swaine 
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1861. 
William Briggs Charles S. Jardine 
R. Kershaw Lumb William Jennings 
James Stansfeld Thomas Shepherd Scott 
William M. Braithwaite John Stancliffe 
John Nicholson James Stansfeld, Junr. 
Francis Rawlings J. Savile Stott 
Dickenson Edleston George Wadsworth 
Robert Edleston 
1880. 
Right Hon. James Stansfeld Charles William Lord 
Joseph James Stansfeld R. E. Nicholson 
Robert Edleston John Pearson 
Thomas Shepherd Scott | John Whiteley Ward 
John Wadsworth Joseph Foreman 
CHAPEL WARDENS (so far as can be 
ascertained), 
William Briggs | John Nicholson 
A. Kershaw J 1810 op S. Scott \ 1867 
E. Jarry , | Geo. Wadsworth 
Nathan Whiteley pp O1G-2 2s Soot 1872 
G. Brown Geo. Wadsworth 
G. Kershaw } 1515 Henry Fossard FEE 
T. H. Edleston James Lord 
F. Hardcastle } 294 3833-41 John Nicholson \ won E87 5782 
William Jennings John Nicholson 
Dickinson Edleston \ 1257 Charles W. Lord ues 
William Jennings S. B. Robinson 
Robert Edleston } Pos David Travis } ia 1884 
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S. B. Robinson } 
William Walton 
William Walton } 
J. Sagar 

J. Sagar \ 
R. E. Nicholson 
J. Sagar \ 
R. E. Nicholson 
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| J. Sagar 
1885-89 | R. E. Nicholson Seal ooo 
| J. Sagar } 5 
1889-90 RE. Nicholson 1994-5 
_ J. Sagar 3 
1891-2'-R ih, Nicholson}, 2 eo 


1892-3 | 


OFFICERS of the Congregation, 1896-97. 


CHAPEL WARDENS: 


Mr. J. Sagar. Mr. R. E. Nicholson. 


CHAPEL COMMITTEE : 


Mr. W. Walton, Mrs. E. Wilson, 
», W. G. Bairstow, pei Comlcords 
Se enilito; J.P, », Dalton. 

», Hy. Dyson, 
CuHoIR COMMITTEE : 
Mrs. Oddy, Mr. B. D. Fell, 


Mrs.H. Dyson, 


», A. H. Wadsworth, 


Mr. J. E. Spencer, » J.J. Bowles, 


OrcaAnisT: Mr. A. Wilson. 


AUDITORS: 


Mr. N. B. Spenser, Mr. W. C. Womersley. 
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OFFICERS of the Sunday School. 


SUPERINTENDENTS : 


Mr. R. E. Nicholson, Mr. J. Teal, Mr. J. H. Hodgson. 


THE BRANCH SCHOOL. 


SUPERINTENDENTS : 


Mr. and Mrs. Dyson. 


THE BAND OF HOPE. 


PRESIDENT: Mr. James Whitehead. 


THE MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 
PRESIDENT: Mr. E. B. Stott. 


THE GUILD. 
Warven: Mr. Millson. 


THE ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


Conpuctor : Mr. John Priestley. 
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THE ORDER OF SERVICES 


FOR 


The Bi-Centenary Day 


OF THE 


NORTHGATE-END CHAPEL, HALIFAX, 


Wednesday, Nov. 11th, 1896, 


AT 3-30 P.M. 


Service of Praise. 
(All Standing.) 


Minister. Let us give thanks unto the Lord. 


People. It is meet and right so to do. 


i is very meet, right, and our bounden duty that we should at all times, and 
in all places, give thanks unto thee, Holy Father, Almighty, Everlasting God. 


Therefore with Angels and Archangels, and with all the company of heaven, 
we laud and magnify thy glorious name; evermore praising thee, and saying, 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, heaven and earth are full of thy glory: 


Glory be to thee, O Lord most High. Amen, 
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Litany of Praise. 
(All Kneeling.) 


E call to remembrance, O Lord, thy loving-kindnesses and thy tender 
mercies, which have been ever of old. 


For all that we have been, for all that we are, and for all that we shall become, 
People. We thank thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth. 


For all the comforts and blessings we enjoy, for our consolations under sorrow 
and misfortune, and our hope for the life to come, 
We thank thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth. 


For every good work which we have ever been able to do, for every 
conquest of ourselves, and for every step onwards which we have taken in the 
path of holiness and peace, 

We thank thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth. 

For all true knowledge of thee, of ourselves, and of the great world in which we 
live ; for all the faithful service of the seekers after truth, and for every fresh 
beam of light which falls upon us from thee, 

We thank thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth. 

For all the loving-kindness of dear relations and friends, for the affectionate 
services of faithful servants and dependents, and for every act of brotherly love 
which has blessed our lives, 

We thank thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth. 

For the peace and security in which we dwell, for the civilisation which is 

raising us step by step, and for all wise government and legislation, 
We thank thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth. 

For the culture of our minds by sound learning, for the privileges we enjoy 
through literature, science, and art, and for all the truth which has hitherto 
been spoken, 

We thank thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth. 

Seeing now, that all the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth, and that 
everything is working for the best under his wise and loving hand, let us further 
praise him, and say, 


For all our troubles, our sorrows, and our disappointments, 
We thank thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth. 
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For all the discipline of life, whether we can understand it or not, for the many 
trials, temptations, and failures we encounter, for strengthening our hearts and 
minds by opposition or persecution; for all temporal losses which deepen our 
sincerity and test our honesty, and for every struggle which tends at length to 
promote virtue, and to establish truth, 

We thank thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth. 


For all the good, the comfort, and the instruction we may derive from this our 
worship of thee ; for every lesson in duty, support in trouble, and new desire after 
holiness which we may receive in this place, 

We thank thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth. 


Let us call to mind in silence, for a little space, any special happiness, or help, 
for which we may desire to praise God. 


(A brief interval for quiet thought.) 
After which shall be sung FRANcIs NEWMAN’S 


Song of Praise: 
(All Standing.) 


WE* praise thee in thy power, O God! 
We praise thee in thy sanctity. 
We praise thee who reignest in the furthest heavens, 
We praise thee who dwellest in our inmost souls, 
Our Lord and hidden comforter ! 
No voice can duly proclaim thy greatness, 
No heart can comprehend thy goodness, 
O Thou Father of all our spirits. 


The longings of the spirit are inexhaustible : 
Only thou canst fill the heart. 

When it is empty and aching for thee, 
Hungering and thirsting for thy righteousness, 
Thou visitest it with peace unspeakable. 

With thee there is no misery to the distressed ; 
But sorrow is hallowed and pain is sweetened, 
And hardship is assuaged, and fear is calmed. 
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For, thine own nature is blessedness, 
And thou makest thy worshippers blessed. 
Yea, blessed is thy presence, O Lord most Holy! 
Blessed is it to dwell with thee and to know thee, 
To rest on thee and to serve thee. 
Blessed shall the nations be, when thy glory is recognised, 
When all who love thee unite to succour and to raise the weak. 


Strengthen us in life and death in this, and in every life, 
To be thine in heart, as we are thine in right ; 

To obey cheerfully, to strive loyally, 

To suffer meekly, to enjoy thankfully. 

So shall we love thee while we live, and partake of thy joy, 
And triumph over sorrow, and fulfil thy work, 

And be numbered with thy saints, and die on thy bosom. 


A SERVICE OF COMMEMORATION 
OF FOUNDERS AND BENEFACTORS. 


A DOXOLOGY. 


THE REV. DR. BROOKE HERFORD 


will now conduct the Service in the following order : 


LESSON. 


PRAYER. 


5 
HYMN. 


TERNAL God, whose changeless will 
Encircles all our changing years, 
We praise thy love which giveth still 
The fruit of joy from seed of tears. 


Our fathers sought thee, thou wert there 
On lonely moor, in prison cell, 

Thy presence gave them strength to bear 
Reproach, and, suffering, serve thee well. 


No more on us is laid the Cross 
Of sorrow, danger, pain, or shame ; 
They nobly triumphed over loss ; 
Make us as faithful to thy name. 


Here Lord on waiting hearts bestow 
Still richer treasures of thy thought, 

Here deign to bless the trembling vow 
To labour, counting self as nought. 


Grant us thy grace through faith to win 
A larger hope, a deeper love ; 
Steadfast to fight the hosts of sin, 
Nor from the Master’s footsteps move : 


Till faith be sight, our witness done, 
Each doubt at rest, hushed every strife, 
And all Thy Church on earth be one 
In growing fulness of thy life. 
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E have not known thee as we ought, 
Nor learned thy wisdom, grace, and power, 
The things of earth have filled our thought, 
And trifles of the passing hour. 
Lord, give us light thy truth to see, 
And make us wise in knowing thee. 


We have not feared thee as we ought, 
Nor bowed beneath thy watchful eye, 
Nor guarded deed, and word, and thought, 
Remembering that God was nigh. 
Lord, give us faith to know thee near, 
And grant the grace of holy fear. 


We have not loved thee as we ought, 
Nor cared that we are loved by thee, 
Thy presence we have coldly sought, 
And feebly longed thy face to see. 
Lord, give a pure and loving heart, 
To feel and own the love thou art. 


We have not served thee as we ought ; 
Alas ! the duties left undone,— 
The work with little fervour wrought, 
The battles lost, or scarcely won! 
Lord, give the zeal, and give the might, 
For thee to toil, for thee to fight. 


When shall we know thee as we ought, 
And fear, and love, and serve aright ? 
When shall we, out of trial brought, 
Be perfect in the land of light ? 
Lord, may we day by day prepare, 
To see thy face and serve thee there. Amen. 


From Hymns Ancient and Modern. 


THE BENEDICTION. 


Amen and Amen. 
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of ante gracious power, whose mercy lends 
The light of home, the smile of friends, 

Our gathered flock thine arms enfold 

As in the peaceful days of old. 


Wilt thou not hear us while we raise, 
In sweet accord of solemn praise, 
The voices that have mingled long 
In joyous flow of mirth and song ? 


For all the blessings life has brought, 

For all its sorrowing hours have taught, 
For all we mourn, for all we keep, 

The hands we clasp, the loved that sleep— 


We thank thee Father! let thy grace 
Our gathering circle still embrace, 
Thy mercy shed its heavenly store, 
Thy peace be with us evermore ! 


O. W. Holmes. 
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“RANT us thy light, that we may know © 
\ The wisdom thou alone canst give ; 
That truth may guide where’er we go, 2 
And virtue bless where’er we live. 


Grant us thy light, that we may see 
Where error lurks in human lore, 
And turn our doubting minds to thee, 

‘And love thy simple word the more. 


Grant us thy light that we may learn 
How dead is life from thee apart ; 
How sure is joy for all who turn 

To thee an undivided heart. 


Grant us thy light, in grief and pain, 

To lift our burdened heart above; 

And count the very cross a gain, 
.And bless our Father’s hidden love. 


Grant us thy light, that we may trace 
A pledge of life in seeming death ; 
And own the grave a resting-place, 
Nor dread at last to sleep beneath. 


Grant us thy light, when, soon or late, 
All earthly scenes shall pass away, 
In thee to find the open gate 
To deathless home and endless day. 
L. Tuttiett. 


ADDRESSES. : 


BENEDICTION 


HE peace which God bestows, 
Which from his presence flows, 
The peace the Father giveth to each son, 
Be known in every mind, 
The broken hearted find, 
And bless each traveller as he journeys on. 


HYMN. 


Ere daily strife begin 
The war, without, within, - 
The God of Love, in spirit and in power, 
Now on each bended head 
His richest blessings shed, 
And keep us all in every troubled hour. 
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